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Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill. HEN flight crews “take-off,” or 
Copyright 1958, by Air Line Pilots Association, International. “land,” in the new DC-8 jet 
simulator at the Denver flight training 
ED MODES, Editor AL LEACH, Asst. Editor center of United Air Lines, a realisiic 
television runway stretches in front of 
the electronic training aid as shown on 
the cover of The Air Line Pilot. 
ae The runway is projected on a screvn 
ahead of the simulator by a clos d- 
circuit TV camera focused on an ac- 
IN THIS ISSUE curate scale model of an airport and 
environs. 

An entirely new dimension in realism 
Runaway Propellers idpaiaingewsahanmececbensevesessee ene ts achieved by providing pilot vision 
through the closed circuit television. 


Loss-Of-License Insurance: On simulated landings and take-offs, 
The Facts, Figures And Future ............ Page Seren ot ee poe reeee te re 


lation to speed, height and angle at 


Of . “ which the simulator is “flown.” 
Loss-Of-License Insurance: The main section of the jet training 


Beyond The Figures eccccccccccoescccecsooccouecce Page installation is a cock pit identical in size 


and shape to the pilot compartment of 


President's Choice SOSH SHHSSHSSSHESESEESSHESESEOSECESES Page the new jetliner. The cock pit is 
equipped with the same controls, in- 
The ALPA Camera SSCSSHESHSSSHSSSHSSSSSESSSSSESSESESESESESES Page 


struments and radio aids used on the 
aircraft. Dials, gauges and instruments 
—linked to a series of analog comput- 


Flier's Forum SSSSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSESEESSCSCSSESECSSESEE Page 
ers—treact realistically as the pilot 


Convention Etiquette SCeeeoeereseseeesseseeseeseeess Page “flies,” the electronic jet. 
Along The Line COSCO TSO SHSSSHHOEEES SESE SEEOHEOEESHOSESES Page The 46-ton training aid, . product 





of Link Aviation, Inc., is an exact du- 
% plicate of the 10-mile-a-minute DC-® 
A Case: jet planes United will introduce into 


For Vibration Indicators ...................... Page scheduled service next summer. It is 


. the sixth flight simulator to be installed 
News Digest PPPTTTTTTTITITITITITITTTIT TT TTiT TTT TTT Tete Page at the United training center in Den- 
ver, Colo., which has the largest con- 
centration of such equipment in the 
world. 

D. R. Petty, United’s senior vice- 
president-flight operations, said: 

“With this simulator we can train 
Clarence N. Sayen Published Monthly by the Air Line Pilots jet crews long before deliveries begin 


President Association, International, Affiliated with , 40 DC-8s. 
Grant M. LeRoux A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Publication offices: on the company's order for 


First Vice-President SSth Street end Cicero Avenue. Chicago. Training of pilots who serve as flight 
Kay MeMurray 38, Illinois. managers will start immediately. 
Gpemnn7e Wee Creudent eee “Sixty captains, 60 first officers, and 
R. bBo vat Advertising appearing in ‘9 magazine a like number of second officers will 
Dh Smith gaol be somaued a bing, on cre | receive jet simulator training next year 
Weeswrer sociation or The Air Line Pilot. The Link simulator is a training a 
REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS Opinions expressed by individual authors of great value not only in advancing 
C. C. Spencer, Jr..... .......... Region | in The Air Line Pilot do not necessarily pilots from piston to turbine-engine 
R. J. Rohan ........... Region II represent official ALPA opinion, unless planes, but also in acquiring experience 
C. E. Luther ae Region II! specifically so stated, and therefore on procedures which cannot be satts- 
CL, Anderson s Region IV should not be construed as such. factorily duplicated on training planes. 
H. B. Anders .................. Region Vv * } Scholae $2 . “Each member of our jet crews will 
Larry Cotes as _—a st be versed in DC-8 operations before 
i cs  pocatannalcatn ¢ going aboard the aircraft for flight 
training and final check-out. 
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Writer Vividly Describes Wild Prop 
Situations and Procedures 


By T. J. Slaybaugh 
Office of Safetv, MATS 


66CEE that! You don’t have to use but about half rud- 


\’ der and only a slight bit of aileron to correct for loss 
of an outboard engine. This is a good, stable airplane.” 

(he transition instructor was talking. He was demon- 
strating the amount of control deflection required to offset 
the loss of an outboard engine. He said that you would 
have no control problems, even on takeoff with the most 
critical engine failing at lift off. He demonstrated that the 
yaw was easily offset and had set the throttles at 15 inches 
manifold pressure to simulate the full-feather—no drag 
Situation. 

And. you were convinced. You had been a little irked 
at yourself that you had let the heading get off 10 degrees 
and you edged back on heading. The indicated airspeed, 
you noted, had dropped gradually, but less than you had 
expected. After you had lost 20 knots, and had made gentle, 
get-the-feel turns in both directions, the instructor brought 
the engine back to cruise power. 


little later, at cruising speed, he really convinced you. 
He eased the throttle back to 15 inches on both engines on 
one side. You handled the flight controls all the while he 
ease’ power on the opposite side up to METO and when 
you rolled in trim you found that this wonderful airplane 
would fly on two engines—and the T.O. says you can use 
MEO power indefinitely. Your instructor had really 
bean ed and set there with arms folded as you made a turn 
in ecch direction on TWO engines. 
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A Convincing Demonstration 
Yes, this had been a convincing demonstration. And 
since then, on checks, you had conducted both actual and 
simulated engine-out flight. And one day, number three 
had backfired and you had shut it down and made an actual 
three-engine landing. 


No sweat. 


You never had a runaway prop—but you know the pro- 
cedure: Power off, feather, complete the engine out check 
list. You also know that a runaway is a function of true 
airspeed and you figure that if the prop won’t feather just 
fly the bird above stall and land at the nearest suitable field. 
You also know the engine freezing procedures and in the 
back of your mind you feel you might use them as a last 
resort, thinking they might reduce drag. The main thing 
you fear about freezing an engine is that the prop might 
come off and go through the cabin. (That’s why you move 
the passengers out of the prop line, you recall.) 


Some Other Things to Know 
But You Should Also Know: 


> If a propeller runs away and cannot be feathered you 
may not be able to maintain level flight at any altitude even 
with maximum power on the other three engines. 


>» That drag of this propeller increases approximately 
as the square of the velocity and flight must be just above 
stall speed. The slower you can fly the better. 


>» That if the engine is frozen and the propeller un- 
couples, the drag will be reduced considerably. However, if 
the engine is frozen and the propeller does not uncouple 
drag will probably be increased. 


> If the propeller is an outboard you will probably need 
full rudder and aileron trim, full or nearly full rudder de- 
flection and full or nearly full aileron deflection to maintain 
heading—and it is possible that power may even have to be 
reduced on the opposite side in order to keep the aircraft 
from turning into the bad engine. 


» Anything you can do to get the prop into higher pitch 
Pace 3 





will help tremendously — but chances 
are you can do nothing. 


Results of Test 

Information from the propeller and 
airframe manufacturers and data de- 
rived from tests and calculations on the 
Stratocruiser that ditched in the Pa- 
cific last October depict the effects of 
an uncontrollable prop for this par- 
ticular circumstance. Drag resulting 


from this propeller with the blades on 
the low pitch stops, 21.3 degrees, at 
145 knots, 2,000 feet MSL, would be: 
520 Ibs. 
1,880 Ibs. 
2,320 lbs. 


Uncoupled windmilling ... 
Coupled windmilling 


The additional power necessary to 
compensate for the additional drag in 
each of the above conditions is: 

520 Ibs. 295 BHP 

1,880 Ibs. 
2,320 Ibs. 1,380 BHP 

In a C-54 accident in 1955, the 
plane crashed shortly after takeoff and 
2% miles from the takeoff runway. The 
probable cause of this accident was de- 
termined to be due to excessively high 
drag resulting from the improperly in- 
dexed propeller blades and inability to 
feather No. 4. The pilot stated that 
No. 4 propeller drag felt “insurmount- 
able” and it was impossible to gain or 
even hold altitude. Maximum power 


WINDMILLING DRAG AND E.R.P.M. VS AIRSPEED 
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Figure 1. 


was being used on the other three en- 
gines. 

A representative of the propeller 
manufacturer testified that accordinz 
to engineering data for like conditions 
the drag would be 570 pounds if the 
three blades were properly indexed at 
24 degrees whereas with two of tle 
blades improperly indexed at 16 d»- 
grees, as was the case in this accider t, 
the propeller drag was 1,360 pounc s, 
or about 2.3 times greater. Both cre 
members stated that the aircraft lit 
tailfirst, full power on three engin:s 
and in a full power stall. 


Some Case Histories 

Several years ago an Air Force criw 
flying a B-29 out of a midwestern bzse 
had No. 1 propeller go out of control 
and into full low pitch. The tendency 
of the aircraft to roll into the dead en- 
gine was so great that the plane en- 
tered a continuous left turn. The ory 
way that the left wing could be leveled 
and directional control regained was 
by cutting power back on No. 3 and 
4 engines. Using this system a series 
of descending spirals was made by the 
crew in directing their plane back to- 
ward the base. Finally, estimating they 
were in the best attainable position, 
they pulled off power on the right side 
and made a diving, semi-controlled ap- 
proach. Touchdown was made on the 
overrun, two of the tires blew out and 
the aircraft continued onto the run- 
way with no further damage. 

Last winter, on Guam, a pilot test 
hopping a C-54 lost control of No. 1 
upon unfeathering. The drag was so 
great, even at an airspeed of approxi- 
mately 120 knots and at 2,800 RPM, 
that full trim was rolled in and the 
descent made with METO power on 
the three good engines. Upon entry 
into the traffic pattern it appeared that 
he might not be able to maintain level 
flight in this configuration without 
stalling and he flew a gradually de- 
scending pattern. Though he had been 
flying transports for several years he 
was so amazed at the drag caused by 
the uncontrollable outboard propeller 
in the low pitch condition that he kept 
checking to ascertain that cowl flaps, 
or some other parts of the aircraft were 
not out of order and causing some of 
the drag. Furthermore, the aircraft 
was empty and carried only a partial 
fuel load. 

Since there is no way in which these 
tremendous drag and control forces 
can be simulated in either a simulator 
or an aircraft the only emergency 
training that can be given in advance 
is to make aircrews aware of this prob- 
lem in order to cut down panic and to 
provide them with the best possible 
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information as to corrective action. 
Panic could easily result from the 
high pitched whine of the runaway, 
the near uncontrollable yaw and roll- 
ing tendency and the fear that a blade 
might come through the cabin—espe- 
cially since a runaway usually occures 


with no advance warning. 


ind the Problem, a Simple Reason 
he reason for the control problem 
omparatively simple. For example, 
ivalent parasite drag expressed in 
re feet of flat plate area for one 
ur MATS aircraft is slightly over 
square feet. The flat plate drag 
of a single uncontrollable prop on 
aircraft is approximately half this 
when you realize that this drag, 
| to half the entire parasite drag 
he airplane normally, is located 
out on a wing, it is easy to under- 
1 why the turning moment is so 
t. Further, as power is added to 
emaining engines to offset the drag 
endency to turn into the windmill- 
propeller is accentuated. 
hat should the man in the left seat 
) when a propeller suddenly runs 
? 


Recommendations 

ere is what Hamilton Standard 
recommends: 

Pull everything back but the feath- 

button—throttle, RPM, yoke; 
ture on the bad _ engine—the 
rks.” They define a windmilling, un- 
rollable prop as one that has gone 
1e low pitch blade angle. 

s a general rule the company 
states that the drag of a frozen pro- 
peller is greater than that of a wind- 
milling propeller and freezing is not 
recommended. Figure I (applied to 
C-118 prop used by USAF at the nor- 
mal low pitch blade angle of 30° 
measured at the 42-inch station) tells 
an excellent story. These curves illus- 
trate that windmilling engine RPM 
and drag are functions of air speed. 
The slower the aircraft can be flown 
the better (within safe control limits). 

From the specialists we learn that if 
the low. angle stop is not effective (this 
is most likely on props not equipped 
with mechanical low pitch stops) the 
blade angle will continue on down un- 
til centrifugal twisting, friction and 
aerodynamic moments are balanced. 

In such a case, control of the air- 
craft may not be possible and freez- 
ing should be considered. As the RPM 
drops due to freezing action and 
reaches the governing range, try feath- 
eri g. 

it should be noted also that in the 

rse of stopping the propeller 
through freezing, a peak propeller 
drag is reached which is greater than 
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WINDMILLING DRAG 
ESTIMATE FOR R-4360 ENGINE 


DRAG 9 OR SF IN SQ. FF. 





AND 16.5 FT. PROPELLER, A.F. 452 








either the normal windmilling or fully 
stopped value. 

Data indicates that below a blade 
angle of about 15 degrees the locked 
propeller will have less drag than the 
windmilling, whereas above that value 
the windmilling propeller will have less 
drag. The cross over point is a function 
of propeller geometry and amount of 
friction and pumping torque required 
to turn the engine. The most favorable 
case for the windmilling propeller oc- 
curs when the engine becomes un- 
coupled from the propeller because 
the propeller does not have to pick up 
additional energy from the airstream, 
at the expense of drag, to overcome 
the friction and pumping of the engine. 
The only energy required from the air- 
stream, in the uncoupled case, is that 
required to overcome the aerodynamic 
resistance of the propeller itself. 


A General Rule 


As a general rule, propellers equipped 
with mechanical low pitch stops can 
be expected to produce less drag (nega- 
tive thrust) when windmilling than 
when frozen, while propellers not 
equipped with mechanical low pitch 
stops can be expected to produce less 
drag when frozen. This is because the 
mechanical low pitch stop is usually 
above the crossover blade angle. 

Approximately two weeks prior to 
the C-97 incident in which Major Sam- 
uel W. Tyson flew 1,000 miles into 
Hilo, T.H. with two engines out (“T 
Effect Flight,’ The Air Line Pilot, 
March, 1958), Captain Fred L. Irwin, 


48th Air Transport Squadron flying a 
C-124 from Hickam to Travis on a 
scheduled cargo run, had a malfunc- 
tion of the No. 1 propeller about three 
hours after takeoff. He was unable to 
feather, change blade pitch, or in any 
way to control the propeller. The drag 
of this propeller was so great that he 
was unable to regain level flight until 
24,000 pounds of cargo had been jet- 
tisoned. At this time he was down to 
700 feet with maximum power on the 
other three engines. Capt. Irwin was 
able to gradually climb back to 1,000 
feet and flew approximately 250 miles 
back to Hilo at METO power. Drag 
from the malfunctioning propeller was 
so great that full aileron and full rud- 
der trim were rolled in and level flight 
still required nearly full aileron de- 
flection with the yoke. Flight was, at 
times, on the burble point of stall. 
Subsequently it was found that the 
blades had gone to approximately 5 de- 


The chart showing the relationship 
between blade angle and drag (Fig. 2) 
indicates that drag of a windmilling 
propeller increases rapidly below about 
15 degrees. 


Current Considerations 
Safety, engineering and operations 


‘ personnel are giving a hard look at 


present emergency procedures for han- 
dling runaways when the propeller will 
not feather. 

Currently, here are some considera- 
tions: 


(Continued On Page 25) 
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HE ALPA “Loss of License,’ plan is unique in the 
world. No other disability plan gives as broad protection 

to pilots at anywhere near the price ALPA pilots are paying. 
There are reasons for this. The Association sought a plan 

of benefits that was broader than anything that existed at 
the time. They looked at proposals over a long period of 
time before they found what they wanted. There were other 
“Loss of License,” plans available then as there are today. 
But the contracts contained too many restrictions and the 


of License Broker. He is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago School of Bus- 
iness. After being with the Equitable 
‘te ype sanloty and the Stude- 
aker Corporation, he spent nine years 
ABOUT as a group insurance specialist with the 
largest insurance brokers in the U.S.A.., 
THE ne. — all different companies on 
all kinds of group insurance contracts. 
AUTHOR He is completely familiar with the spe- 
cial insurance problems of the air line 
pilots as represented by this Associa- 
tion and, by virtue of his past experi- 
ence and great personal interest in our 
problems, is well qualified to act as our 

"Loss of License," insurance broker. 


Loss-Of-License Insurance: 


The Facts, 


Figures 


) 


And Future 


By 
Dana F. Wilson 


Vice President, Johnston 
and Company, Inc. 


price was too high for what your committees then considered 
justifiable. 

As many pilots know, most regular accident and health— 
loss of income insurance—is not available to pilots insofar 
as its applies to your job for the reason that pilots are too 
vulnerable to being disabled from “pilot,” occupation. Being 
disabled from most occupations over any period of time 
requires quite a serious illness. This is not necessarily so with 
pilots. Therefore, an insurance carrier had to be found who 
would take the unusual risk of insuring pilots against dis- 
ability from “their” occupation. A policy requirement was 
that the pilot could work in any other occupation and still 
receive benefits under this contract. 


Natural Deterioration Item 

In addition, your representatives were opposed to certain 
restrictions which most contracts then available had. One 
restriction which almost all other “Loss of License,” con- 
tracts still have today is that concerning loss due to “natural 
deterioration,” over age 50. The definition of “natural 
deterioration,” in the Lloyd’s contracts is: “. . . a medical 
condition of the Insured’s body not attributable to any de- 
tectable clinical sign or symptom, laboratory findings, or 
injury.” Through your Association’s insistence, they were 
able to have this restriction removed. 

I was talking with an underwriter of one of the large 
American companies about “Loss of License,” recently, and 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Loss-Of-License Insurance: 


Beyond The 
Figures, The 
Human Side 


By 


Don J. Smith 
Treasurer of ALPA 


T [E accompanying article on the Association’s Loss of 

License Insurance Program by Mr. Dana Wilson on 
Page 4, will give all members of the Association a better 
understanding of our Loss of License Insurance program, 
its developments, its aims, and its accomplishments. 

In it, Mr. Wilson competently reviews the concepts and 
ideas upon which the program was founded and provides a 
complete actuarial review of costs and claim experiences to 
date. In addition, we are afforded a look at the future in 
respect to the plan and the possibilities which exist for further 
enhancement of the plan. 

hat is one side of the plan: the financial realities and 
the fiscal facts of it. However, as an air line pilot, to me 
there appears another significant story connected with the 
program: The human side, which lies beyond the facts and 
figures. 
Daily Contact Aids In Appraisal 
Daily contact with the business routine of the program 
has given me an opportunity to see the good that the Loss 
of License program can do for all of us on an individual 
level 

Generally, we are inclined to look at the Association’s 
benefit programs from a more or less selfish viewpoint. We 
do not participate in them out of idealism, but to protect 
our own individual interests which are paramount to us. 
In other words, being human, we would like to participate 
if the benefits obtained come directly back to us. 

‘erhaps the Association program is a paradox inasmuch 

as it is based on a group deal for the purpose of direct benefit 

idividuals, the idea being that only through collective 

t can the greatest benefits be made available to the 
ividual. 


Can Be Evaluated Two Ways 


low do you evaluate in human terms the real value of 
program and the manner in which the individual bene- 
There are really two ways. 
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Mr. Wilson has outlined one, the dollars and cents way in 
which individuals benefit when they are disabled. 

In looking through the files of our Loss of License pro- 
gram recently, I ran across a letter addressed to President 
Sayen from Robert C. Bower which further assesses such 
benefits in terms of the individual. This letter was written 
in 1955, and Mr. Bower, who was the first member of the 
Loss of License program to receive disability benefits, had 


As Association Treasurer, D. J. 
Smith is, of course, an active air line 
pilot. He has been closely associated 
with ALPA benefit programs in many 
areas. As a member of the Associa- 
tion's Insurance Study Committee, he 
helped develop Loss-of-License cov- 
erage. As treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, he scenes et — ames 
of the plan. He has been extremely 
active fe many years in the TWA ABOUT 
Mutual Aid Plan. He is a member of THE 
all of See benefit 0 
This combination of factors — close 
connection with the administration of AUTHOR 
the Loss-of-License program plus his 
understanding of the pilot viewpoint 
and his own participation as a mem- 
ber of the plan — eminently qualifies 
him to evaluate the program as an 
air line pilot in terms of what it 
means to present, past and future 
participants and benefactors of the 
program. 





this to say about it and the Associa- 
tion’s other benefit programs: 

“I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you and all concerned regard- 
ing approval of my Loss of License 
claim —I know this approval means a 
lot to all policy holders in ALPA and 
believe me, it means a lot to me. 

I have learned by this experience 
that you can never tell when accident 
or disease can strike you down. I was 
always a member of American Airlines 
Mutual Aid plan but just never got 
around to joining ALPA Mutual Aid 
plan before this hit me. Needless to say, 
I have been very, very sorry about this. 

Also due to being laid up, I am un- 
able to join ALPA’s new Group Life 
Plan. I would like to say that I think 
the whole insurance set-up being devel- 
oped by ALPA is wonderful and I 
heartily believe every member should 
take advantage of it.” 

Mr. Sayen’s letter in reply thanked 
Mr. Bower and went on to say: 

“Since you are the first Loss of Li- 
cense claimant to begin receiving dis- 
ability payments, the occasion has spe- 
cial significance for us. It marks a 
milestone in financial security for our 
members.” 





Don't Delay Filing 
Loss Of License Claim 


It is imperative that claimants 
under Loss of License give notice 
of disability within the time limits 
of the policy. Failure to do so can 
be costly. At the very least, it 
can impose difficulties and result 
in loss of time in obtaining ap- 
proval of the claim. At the worst, 
it can result in denial of the claim. 
The time limit within which a Loss 
of License claim must be filed is 
six months from the onset of the 
disability (i.e., the last date the 
pilot flew). There is no red tape 
involved in giving such notice. It 
is given directly to the Associa- 
tion, which in turn furnishes a 
preliminary Notice of Claim, bear- 
ing the underwriter's name and ad- 
dress. The claimant has only to fill 
out and mail this. This sets claim- 

rocessing machinery in motion. 
his takes only a few moments of 
time, but failure to take this time 
can cost up to $17,000 in loss of 
maximum benefits should the claim 
be denied because of late filing. 
Play safe by filing notice of your 
disability and making it a matter 
of record as soon as possible after 
it occurs. 
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Since Mr. Bower’s claim, of course, 
there have been many more claims 
which have been paid and many more 
letters of a similar vein have been re- 
ceived. Those who have been disabled 
and become claimants under the As- 
sociation’s Loss of License program are 
very intimately aware of its value and 
the benefit to them. 


How Everyone Benefits 


But what of those who never became 
disabled? 


As air line pilots, we can never 
escape nor ignore the fact that we 
put our occupational futures “on the 
block,” so to speak, at least twice a 
year from a medical standpoint. Con- 
sequently, in a different perspective, 
every member of the program, whether 
they ever collect one cent, benefits 
more indirectly but to a very great 
degree. Their benefit: peace of mind 
in the knowledge that help, un- 
derstanding, and money payment, if 
necessary is available as the result of 
the group effort. This is by no means 
a vague benefit. It is what we buy when 
we purchase life insurance to take care 
of our families, when we purchase en- 
dowments or participate in retirement 
programs to protect our future, when 
we purchase hospitalization insurance 
to tide us over an illness, or even auto- 
mobile insurance against a possible ac- 
cident. 

As Mr. Wilson has pointed out, the 
Association’s Loss of License program 
has made excellent progress. Other As- 
sociation benefit programs have also 
continued to grow. 


Full Participation Is Aim 

On the other hand, despite the grati- 
fying record to date, these programs 
will never reach their full potential 
until full membership participation is 
achieved. 

This will require recognition on the 
part of all of the membership that the 
personal benefit each of us expects to 
gain from the programs must be mod- 
erated by the realization they will flow 
to us only as a mutual product of our 
consideration of other members’ in- 
terest as well as our own. 

Idealistic thinking, to be sure! But 
the Association itself is based upon and 
exists only because of this type of 
idealism. We have only to look around 
elsewhere in our economy and civiliza- 
tion to see that such idealism — in- 
dividual benefit through mutual group 
effort — is a workable reality capable 
of producing great and beneficial re- 
sults. 

As I look back on the days spent by 
the original Insurance Study Commit- 


tee in thinking wishing and working to- 
ward the goal of developing a Loss of 
License insurance program for the 
membership that would fit the nee:is 
of the Association, several conclusio.s 
are inescapable. 


Some Conclusions 

If in the beginning, we had not h d 
an ideal in mind and the willingness 
to work toward it, even at the exper se 
of personal sacrifice in some instanc:s, 
we would never had had the Loss of 
License insurance protection that -ve 
enjoy today. The direct good that tie 
Loss of License program has alrea ly 
done for many disabled members aid 
will do for others in the future as well 
as the peace of mind for all participa ts 
who someday may fall in the later 
category, would not have existed. 

To be sure our ideal is not persoral. 
Nor will it ever be. But we can con- 
tinue to work together to improve and 
apply this ideal to our insurance pro- 
grams and everything else in this As- 
sociation. They will consequently con- 
tinue, as time goes by, to grow better, 

In conclusion, I realize that this 
article has, in effect, advertised the As- 
sociation’s benefit programs to you. The 
intent and purpose has not been so 
much to advertise them as to leave you 
with this thought: The Loss of License 
and other Association benefit programs 
have come about only through the joint 
efforts of the majority of our members 
and will grow and prosper groupwise, 
with consequent realization of broader 
individual benefits, only in proportion 
to the extent the membership par- 
ticipates in and uses them. 




















"| couldn't bear to let our company's 
founder see these latest concessions 
we had to make to ALPA!" 
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_. « « ALPA Loss-Of-License Claim Experience To Date Is Analyzed 


(Continued From Page 6) 
e pointed out that his company (which 
ad bid on the ALPA “Loss of License” 
lan at one time) was opposed to cov- 
ring “natural deterioration.” I point- 
out that this had not been a real 
yroblem thus far (thinking of the Brit- 
definition ) . 
Te said: 
‘You mean you haven’t had heart 
icks and eye problems and hearing 
»r blems ?” 
You have a fair idea from this re- 
rirk as to what his company would 
re excluded in their definition of 
.tural deterioration.” 
\nother restriction which some con- 
‘ts under consideration had was 
ital illness. This, too, was eliminat- 
and quite a number of pilots are 
sently receiving benefits who might 
erwise have been excluded. 
Chis is not to say that the above- 
1 ntioned restrictions or exclusions do 
make sense in other contracts. It 
; only because of your buying or bar- 
ening power that your Association 
; able to accomplish these things. 
ause of the spread of risk, your large 
nber of pilots can offer, these types 
claims can be covered—particularly 
|, based on experience, you are willing 
have your premiums increased to 
continue to insure these risks. 


Level Premium 

\nother requirement was that the 
“Loss of License,” plan be available at 
a level premium at all ages up to age 
60. Even where ordinary occupations 
are involved, accident and health pre- 
miums are stepped up at the higher 
ages, and, frequently, there are restric- 
tions in amounts of benefit as the age 
increases. Here again ALPA was look- 
ing for the almost impossible. The age 
requirement was met as specified. As 
will be seen later, this broad coverage 
all the way up to age 60 could well 
create a problem as the number of 
pilots in the over-fifty age group in- 
creases. 

In addition to seeking the broadest 
contract features as outlined above, 
your Association naturally sought the 
lowest price. The original price of 
$12.50 per pilot which also was the 
premium for the second year was, as 
experience has shown, too low. The 
third year, the premium was $22.50, 
and starting with the fourth year, a 
three-year, non-cancellable contract 
was agreed to at the present premium 
of $49.00. In addition, the Association 
charges $1.00 per year to defray their 
costs of handling. 
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Skepticism is the characteristic of 
most intelligent groups, and the pilots 
because of the nature of their work 
seem to be unusually endowed with it. 
When the contract was first negotiated, 
there were many who doubted that this 
contract could be continued at the 
initial price. The doubts as to adequacy 
of premium were correct, but the im- 
portant fact is that the Underwriters 
have honored every justifiable claim. 
True, there have been adjustments in 
premiums, but only after the need for 
increased premiums was indisputably 
established. The Association has there- 
fore remained in a strong bargaining 
position on rates rather than being 
placed in a position of having to nego- 
tiate a reduction in a rate which was 
too high originally. 


Claim Experience 

Here is the record. As of July 31, 
1958, there were 78 pilots who had 
received benefits under this contract 
since inception on November 1, 1953. 
Of this total, there are three pilots who 
have run out their full 34-month bene- 
fit of $17,000. There are 62 who are 
currently receiving $500 per month. 
There are 13 who have received partial 
payments and whose benefits were ter- 
minated because of return to flying, 
death or lump-sum settlements. The 
lump-sum settlements number four. 

The lump-sum settlements were the 
result of disputed cases. “Loss of Li- 
cense,” as well as every other contract 
is subject to interpretation. Each of the 
disputed cases involved some difficult 
problem such as cause of disability that 
might have existed prior to date of ap- 
plication. Other types of problems 
which can cause disputes are these: 

Is the pilot’s problem really a bona 
fide disability? 

For instance, if a pilot is discharged 
for holding strong convictions of one 
kind or another, such as religion, etc., 
can this be classified as a disability? 

Then there are cases where discharge 
by the air line involved the competence 
of the pilot, but claim is being made 
under this contract as a physical prob- 
lem. The examples cited do not refer 
to the specific lump-sum settlements 
but they are typical of things that can 
arise. 

In most cases, there is no question of 
qualification for disability benefits. 
However, as with all other phenomena 
where numbers of things are involved, 
the law of averages applies, and all 


cases will not be either black or white. 
We think that if the pilots could know 
all of the circumstances of each case, 
they would realize how extremely fair 
the Underwriters have been in the han- 
dling of claims. 


Half Million Paid 

The total benefits paid out to pilots 
through July 31, 1958, has been $638,- 
564.51. In addition, the reserves set up 
to pay the balance of 34 month benefit 
to pilots currently receiving benefits are 
$541,182.32. In addition, as of July 
31, 1958, there are 31 pilots who have 
filed claims and who currently have not 
completed the 14-month waiting 
period. If all of these claims were to 
materialize completely so that a $17,- 
000 benefit was ultimately paid to each 
pilot, the total reserve on this group is 
$493,000.00. 

To sum up, the total in paid claims 
or reserve in the four and three-quarter 
years is $1,667,746.83. The total pre- 
miums paid covering this same period 
of time is $1,217,969.94. Obviously, the 
pilots have had a very good buy. 

There have been six claims declined 
in the four and three-quarters years the 
contract has been in existence. Four of 
these cases did not qualify as disabilities 
under the contract, and two declina- 
tions involved what the adjusters con- 
sidered to be pre-existing conditions 
about which the pilot had knowledge 
and had failed to disclose at the time 
of application. Nobody likes to see any 
claim disputed, but it is unrealistic to 
hope that a contract of this kind can 
be administered through the years with- 
out a few controversial cases. The va- 
rious Mutual Aid plans have the same 
problems. They cannot be avoided in 
connection with this contract or any 
other “Loss of License,” contract. 


Possible Plan Improvements 

A number of changes in the Plan are 
feasable if desired by the membership 
and if they are willing to pay for it. 

You understand, of course, that the 
premium for a particular benefit change 
is a matter of negotiation at the time 
the benefit change is requested. There 
are no predetermined rate schedules for 
“Loss of License,” benefits. We can 
only suggest tendencies, therefore, in 
discussing cost of additional contract 
benefits. 

A feature which might be considered 
is a lump sum settlement, either im- 
mediately or after a certain waiting 
period, to a pilot whose disability was 
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Future Outlook Of Association Loss-Of-License Coverage........ 


ALPA LOSS-OF-LICENSE Committee members in 1953 working on plans for in- 
surance. Many proposals were studied before a workable plan equitable to all parties 


was reached. 


unquestionably a prominent one as far 
as flying is concerned. Pilots who 
would benefit from such a feature 
from such a feature would be those 
who had the loss of a limb or an eye, 
or possibly a heart attack. Straight 
lump-sum features, however, will tend 
to increase the costs because returns to 
work and deaths do not have any miti- 
gating effect as they do under the pres- 
ent contract. 


Another thing that can be done at 
relatively small increase in cost would 
be to pay double the monthly benefit 
if the disability results from an acci- 
dent connected with the aircraft while 
on duty. In the four and three-quarter 
year that the “Loss of License,” con- 


tract has been in effect, there are 
three pilots presently receiving benefits 
who were disabled due to plane acci- 
dent in line of duty, and there are four 
pilots in the waiting period, making a 
total of seven who would have received 
the so-called double indemnity bene- 
fits. At $17,000 apiece addition, this 
would have theoretically added $119,- 
000 to the claim cost in four and three- 
quarters years, and you, therefore, have 
a fair idea of how this feature could 
affect the cost to each pilot. 

The reason that your Association has 
moved cautiously in making changes in 
the Plan is that the costs of the Plan 
as presently written have not stabilized. 
They do not think it advisable, under 
these circumstarices, to add other fea- 
tures which will tend to increase the 
cost. 
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Future Cost Estimate 

An actuarial study has been made of 
the ALPA “Loss of License,” plan, us- 
ing the first four years of experience 
under this contract. While this is too 
short a period of time to be absolutely 
certain of the conclusions, it is the best 
set of data available. It was found that 
accident and health tables applying to 
other occupations were not reliable at 
all (for reasons mentioned previously) 
in relation to the ALPA “Loss of Li- 
cense,” problem. 

The cost of “Loss of License,” and 
all other disability income insurance for 
that matter is directly related to the 
age problem. The older a person gets, 
the more likely he is to have a health 
problem, and this problem is magnified 
in the pilot occupation because of the 
high physical standard requirements. 

The significance of any disability 
as it applies to ALPA pilots is largely 
dependent, therefore, on the accuracy 
of the estimate of the future age pat- 
tern of the entire group of pilots. 

As of 1957, there were about six 
hundred active pilots who were 49 
years of age or over in ALPA. How- 
ever, in 1963, according to one pro- 
jection, the number 49 and over is esti- 
mated to be around 1,500, and in 1969, 
the number in this age group is esti- 
mated to be approximately 4,100. 

Even granting some degree of error 
in the above projections, you can see 
how this large increase in the 49 to 60 
age group can affect the cost when you 


realize that the claim expectancy in the 
middle forties is around 5 per 1,0() 
whereas the claim expectancy in tle 
middle fifties is around 20 per 1,00), 

It should be borne in mind that pr - 
dictions of this kind are hazardoi ;. 
There are many unknowns. The «_ 
fects of the jet age, a change in phy : 
cal standards requirements, new inve 
tions bringing about changes in air li 
transportation are all factors whi 
make long-range forecasts difficult. 
addition, the relatively short experier 
on your own “Loss of License,” cc 
tract may not truly reflect the cla 
expectancy that may be experienced 
the future. 


Profit for Risk 

Another thing that should be point » 
out is that when an insurance und 
writer takes a risk, there must be a r« 
sonable opportunity for profit for 1 
dertaking the risk. As much as each « 
us as an individual insurance buye 
likes to think he is ahead of the insur- 
ance carrier, it nevertheless must be 
realized that in the long run, the in- 
surance premium must exceed the 
losses to such a degree that it remains 
attractive to the underwriter to as- 
sume the risk. 

Any comparison with regular acci- 
dent and health insurance even at this 
ultimate prediction in premium in- 
crease will show what a great buy the 
ALPA plan is for its participants. 

Other “Loss of License,” group 
plans around the world and held by 
pilot groups affiliated with ALPA 
through IFALPA are generally being 
placed at a cost of approximately $7.50 
per $1,000.00 per year. (ALPA’S $17,- 
000.00 maximum benefit would cost 
$127.50 per year at this rate.) 

It is possible for individual pilots to 
buy “Loss of License,” insurance in 
the London market under certain cir- 
cumstances, and the current rate is ap- 
proximately $8.75 per $1,000 of maxi- 
mum benefit. At this rate, a $17,000 
benefit would cost $148.75 per year. 

Another comparison with individual 
policies available to people in non-pilot 
occupations might be of interest to you. 
This is an individual accident and 
health policy available through one of 
America’s largest and oldest Eastern 
insurance companies. This policy is 
only available to men in the non-haz- 
ardous occupations and not availabie 
at all to pilots. Here are the annual 
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Demands On Time Of Presidents Since George Washington Have Caused Utilization OF 
astest Means Of Transportation Available From Horse To Intercontinental Jet Airliner 
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By Wallace Umphrey 


(Writer, Boeing Magazine) 


PORTANCE of transportation was emphasized re- 
ently by an announcement that President Eisenhower 
approved the purchase of three Boeing 707-120 jet 
ports for use by the President and other high govern- 
officials. Boeing 707s were selected, according to News 
‘tary James C. Hagerty, because they are the first U. S. 
ansports “with substantial flying experience.” 
ivery president has used the best means of transporta- 
available to him. In the course of his government life, 
spent in traveling is-wasted time. His aim has been to 
where he has to go as safely and rapidly as possible. 
From colonial times, every president has been worried 
it getting people and things from one part of the coun- 
o another. In 1783, six years before his inauguration, 
rge Washington ascended the Mohawk River by boat 
crossed overland by horseback to the headwaters of the 
juehanna to study the transportation problem. “I could 
help but be struck,” he wrote, “with the immense im- 
ance of it...” 
Until the first transcontinental telegraph in 1861, and 
first transcontinental railroad in 1869, poor transporta- 
slowed westward expansion. For many years the East- 
Seaboard was cut off from the vast wilderness to the 
. It worried George Washington that, for the lack of 
sportation, the Ohio Valley might be lost to Spain. 


Extra Horse 
President-elect Washington, in traveling from Mt. Ver- 
to New York for his inauguration, covered his bets. 
favorite saddle horse was trailed along behind the coach 
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in which he rode, and from time to time during the journey 
he exchanged his seat in the coach for the relative comfort 
of the saddle. 

All early presidents of the United States used the Na- 
tional Road—the superhighway of the day—in going on 
executive business to and from the capitol. The National 
Road ran from Cumberland, Maryland, to Wheeling, West 
Virginia, and soon was extended to the Mississippi Valley. 
By the fastest coach, the trip from Cumberland to Wheel- 

(Continued On Page 13) 
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Model Plane Champs 


THE AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIA. 
TION assisted in the staging of the 
27th National Model Airplane Cham- 
pionships, sponsored by the Academy 
of Model Aeronautics, this year at 
the Naval Air Station, Glenview, Il. 

At the awards ceremony, a pho- 
tographer made these pictures of 
winners of ALPA sponsored contest 
winners and their trophies. 

Left is Capt. C. G. McCullough of 
Delta Airlines, a model plane enthu- 
siast himself, who represented ALPA 
at the national show. With him are 
winners of the Junior Class A Speed 
competition in which the youngsters 
flew planes up to 121.74 miles per 
hour. 

At top are winners of the Open 
Prototype Speed events—top speed 
119.24 mph. Lower left are the In- 
door Cabin model award winners, 
and below the Junior Prototype 
Speed event winners, in which | 10.05 
mph., was tops. 
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George Washington Was Horseborne 


Continued From Page 11) 
a distance of 130 miles, took 24 
ivate companies operated the stage 
. These stage companies bore such 
iresque names as the Good Intent 
the Shake Gut Line and the 
> Bug Line. The first two names 
ire no comment and the last came 
1 the prediction that the new stage 
wouldn’t last until June bugs ap- 
sared. As a matter of record, it did. 
Whenever the president traveled, it 
a big thing for the stage line 
h he honored with his patronage. 
stage line either built a new coach 
‘fitted the best one in its possession. 
1 a vehicle was highly decorated 
was given such names as “Old 
yecanoe.”” 


"Old Hickory," Balks 

President-elect Andrew Jackson, 
however, seemed to worry more than 
the rest about propriety. After a coach 
was built for him, he refused to ride 
in it to his inauguration in 1829 on the 
basis that he paid his own way and 
never accepted gifts. 

In 1849, when Zachary Taylor, a 
National hero after the Mexican War, 
went eastward for his inauguration, he 
was met by a fine new coach at the 
Ohio River. The road was a glare of 
ice. A southerner, President-elect Tay- 
lor had never seen anything like it. 
“His iron-gray head was outside the 
window as much as inside,” was the 
way one historian put it. Everybody 
was worried except the president-elect. 

ligh government officials were car- 
ried free by the stage lines. One stage 
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line owner came up with a secret sig- 
nature which he scrawled in chalk on 
the official’s hat. The drivers came to 
say: “The old man has chalked his 
hat.” 

Railroads changed the way in which 
presidents traveled. President - elect 
Abraham Lincoln, for example, rode 
from Springfield, Illinois, to Washing- 
ton by train. Before departing, Lincoln 
spoke to the townspeople from the rear 
platform. Frequent stops were made so 
that cheering voters could hear what 
he had to say. 

In his departing speech Lincoln said 
in part: “I go to assume a task more 
difficult than that which devolved on 
George Washington. With these words 
I must leave you, for how long I 
know not... .” é 


These words were ironic as well as 





prophetic. Lincoln was never to dwell 
again in Springfield. But after his as- 
sassination, his body was returned by 
rail to his home town. 


Coach Too Big 

Ironic was the fact that Lincoln’s 
death gave George Pullman his start. 
In 1864, Pullman built his famous 
“Pioneer” sleeping car. Railroad men 
scoffed at his effort, complaining that 
the car was too wide to enter station 
platforms and too high to go under 
bridges. Pullman snapped _ testily: 
“Then alter the platforms and 
bridges.” The railroad men laughed 
openly at such an idea. 

The new-type sleeping car might 
have rusted in the yard—except for 
Lincoln’s death. George Pullman’s 
“Pioneer” was commandeered and sta- 
tion platforms and bridges were al- 
tered so that Lincoln’s body could be 
carried in state to Springfield. Eventu- 
ally, platforms and bridges all over the 
country were rebuilt to accommodate 
the sleeping car. 

From the standpoint of American 
history, the automobile and airplane 
are of recent vintage. It’s hard to real- 
ize now that Theodore Roosevelt was 
the first president to ride in a motor 
car. Theodore Roosevelt, it would 
seem, was our most venturesome pres- 
ident. He was also the first to fly in 
an airplane—but this was not until 
1910 when he was already one year 
out of office. 


Until very recent times, when the 
world began to shrink so rapidly, pres- 
idents stayed at home. Again, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was the first to leave 
the United States while still in office— 
a trip to Latin America during the 
building of the Panama Canal. Wood- 
row Wilson was the first to travel to 


Train Platform Speeches By Lincoln 











Europe, for the peace conference fol- 
lowing World War I. Both traveled by 
boat. 

For the greater share of the twen- 
tieth century, the automobile has been 
commonplace. All recent presidents 
have used it extensively. It was not 
until the time of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt that the airplane became com- 
pletely accepted. Both President Tru- 
man and President Eisenhower have 
had special airplanes at their disposal. 


Intercontinental Travel 

The order of three Boeing 707s by 
the White House presages a new era 
in international statesmanship. Top 
government officials will be able to 
commute to any part of the world in 
a few hours. The three 707s which will 
be delivered in the spring of 1959 will 
be assigned to Military Air Transport 
Service special air mission section. 

Today, our presidents can travel 
with speed, safety and comfort. Our 
early presidents never had it so good. 
Still, some of the flavor and drama is 
gone. 

Take President Martin Van Buren, 
for example, who in 1844 made an ex- 
tended political tour through the Mid- 
dle West in hope of securing his re- 
election. In hostile Indiana his coach 
driver met secretly with his political 


(Editor’s Note: The contributions to 
this Department are given the widest 
leeway consistent with good taste. Con- 
sequently, the opinions expressed here 
are those of the author and not nec- 
essarily those of the Air Line Pilots 
Association or The Air Line Pilot. 
ALPA policy on flight recorders is: 
That ALPA favors an_ instrument 
which should provide an indestructible 
record showing the aircraft history in- 
sofar as gust loads and mechanical 
malfunctions are concerned. Such re- 
corders may be helpful in avoiding fu- 
ture accidents that may be caused by 
metal fatigue, structural failures, or 
mechanical malfunctions.) 


By F/O Michael Barna, Jr. 
AAL Council 31, Los Angeles 
During the preceding dynamic 
months of aviation progress, many new 
airplanes and many new projects have 
been spotlighted. Similarly many, many 
new regulations have been adopted 
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Teddy Roosevelt Utilized Horseless Carriage 


opponents. What transpired is not in 
the records. No sooner had they left 
Indianapolis, however, than the coach 


Consider: 


driver ran off the road, upset the coach 
and pitched Van Buren into a deep 
mudhole. He lost the election. 


The Flight Recorder 


governing all aspects of aviation. 


Hidden among the changes during 
the past year is one such regulation 
which concerns a less heralded but no 
less important new item called the 
flight recorder. 

Civil Air Regulations amendment 
40-6 adds a new Sec. 40.208 which 
reads as follows: 


“After July 15, 1958, a Flight Re- 
corder which records time, air speed, 
altitude, vertical acceleration and 
heading shall be installed on all air- 
planes of more than 12,500 pounds 
maximum certificated take-off weight 
which are certificated for operations 
above 25,000 feet altitude, and shall be 
operated continuously during flight 
time.” 


Accidents—Incidents 
The flight recorder will be a unique 
and expensive device supposedly in- 
tended primarily for accident investi- 
gation purposes and for incident evalu- 


ation. Rest assured it will transcribe 
data on a recording medium most ac- 
curately and at intervals of no less 
than one second. 

Whether its use will also provide 
recorded intelligence for inceasing op- 
erational safety or other less obvious 
reasons remains to be seen. Neverthe- 
less, segments of general aviation who 
have strongly supported the drive for 
recorders are the most remote from aif 
line operation, for whom its use is pri- 
marily intended. 

Twice previously the CAB has at- 
tempted to require the use of airborne 
flight recorders. Presumably lack of a 
suitably proven device and instrument 
reliability abated both prior attempts. 
Now, however, the gadget is here, evi- 
dently to stay. 

In detail, the recording medium will 
record time lapse at intervals of not 
more than one minute. Pressure al‘i- 
tude from 1,000 to 50,000 feet at ia- 
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tervals of not more than one second 
with a tolerance of roughly 100 to 560 
feet below 25,000 feet and 450 to 800 
feet above 25,000 feet to 50,000 feet. 
Vertical acceleration, of which a 
pilot has no cockpit indication of +6 
to —39 recorded at intervals of not 
more than 1/10 of one second or at in- 
tervals of one second in which peak 
acceleration are recorded. 
ist load factors are thus made a 
permanent record. Air speed of from 
10: to 450 knots IAS at one second 
int: -vals with a tolerance of #10 to 12 
knc's. Heading through 360° of azi- 
mv h and at intervals of not less than 
on: second with a #2° tolerance. 


Expensive Item 

is evident from the above that this 
ce is far removed from the pilot’s 
scratch pad and a lot more expen- 
So much so that it has been esti- 
-d that it will cost the scheduled 
ines alone, a million dollars during 
ve-year period to purchase, main- 
and spare part the unit. This is 
zable investment considering cur- 
air line cutlay for new equipment, 


he value of a flight recorder out- 
of its use in experimental or pro- 
mal type certificated airplanes 
gs into force two sharply dissent- 
schools of thought. You either like 
* you don’t! 
hose in favor argue that much can 
zained from accident studies and 
stigations eliminating much of the 
piecemeal suppositions, conjectures and 
personal opinions as formulated after 
the affair. In addition, units are sup- 
posedly available that will do the job 
reliably and should help in improving 
operational procedures and future air- 
worthiness standards. 

Exactly how this will be done is a 
bit vague and obscure. ‘Whether the 
information will be publicly dissemi- 
nated from the recording after an ac- 
cident is not clear. How it will provide 
the air lines a return on such a sizable 
investment is also hazy. However, it is 
generally conceded that anything to 
promote safety is worth its salt. 


Question Reliability 
Those on the negative side question 
the reliability of current units available 
and their extremely high cost and tem- 
peramental upkeep. Moreover they are 
of the opinion that the advantages de- 
rived from their use in accident inves- 
tigation is highly exaggerated and at 
best of little assistance in any but a 

small percentage of accidents. 
Still others point out the two pre- 
vious CAB failures to get a recorder 
aboard air line aircraft, reflecting the 
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Convention Check List 


With ALPA’s 15th Biennial Convention (November 3) fast approaching, 
the following tips on Convention etiquette and know-how appear apropos and 
are reprinted for whatever value they may be to the Convention delegates: 


The great American convention of 
“having a convention,” is a grand 
and wondrous thing. Anybody who 
has ever been to a convention knows 
what I’m talking about. Daily living 
is never the same before or after as 
it is “during.” There’s a ritual about 
“keeping the schedule,” definite rules 
for departing therefrom, and the 
endless words of all the endless 
speeches would—if laid end to end 
and then covered with three feet of 
earth—leave this world a_ better 


place. 

Speeches: We need a vaccine for © 
speeches more than we Uo a cure for © 
the common cold. So many nice per- 
sons, when confronted by a captive 
audience, begin to suffer from run- 
ning off at the mouth. If you could 
only prescribe aspirin and let him lie 
down in a quiet room while the au- 
dience tiptoes out. But, no, the 
plague continues through convention 
after convention, and so do the 
speeches... 


Let me offer my “Rules For Speech Endurance,” or “Sitting In Place 


Exercises For The Captive Audience”: 


>» Take off shoes and rub feet on carpet. Friction sets carpet afire and 
when you run for the extinguisher, keep on going. 


» Make notes. Speaker is flattered. You compile Christmas card, grocery, © 


thing-to-do-lists. 


» Rest elbow on table and hold face in hand. Keeps forehead from 


cracking on table edge when head nods. 


» Chain-smoke a screen for your neighbors to use when escaping. You 
can’t leave, but they'll do the same for you next session. 


>» Drink sips of water. Enough sips and you won’t have to make up an 


excuse to leave the room. 


» Figure out your expense account. It keeps you awake nights, it ought 


to keep you awake days. 


» Classify contents of handbag (if woman), contents of pockets (if man). 
You find more interesting things that way. 


>» Squirm, or scratch. Both, discreetly. 


>» Applaud regularly, but this is dangerous since it may encourage the 


speaker to ad lib which is murder. 


> Finger jewelry, particularly necklaces, winding strand around finger : 
until you start to choke. This wakes you up, but quick. 


>» Make a list of all the ways the rest of the captives are using to keep 


themselves awake and upright. 


These patents are not applied for 
and you are welcome to use them 
without charge. In fact, if you know 
of any better ways to stay awake dur- 


past instrument inadequacies as still 
existing and the doubt surrounding the 
previous proposals was evidently well 
founded. 

Whether there exist other reasons 
pro and con no one, including the 
flight crews whom the Dick Tracy unit 


ing speeches, let me know—I have 
plenty more speeches to go... 
Marj Heyduck 
Dayton (Ohio) News © 


will be shadowing closely seem ready 
to go on record as saying. 

One thing remains certain: Unless 
amendment 40-6 is rescinded flight re- 
corders will soon be with us for better 
or for worse, unless Uncle Sam do us 
part! 
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Here and There With Air 
Line Pilots at Work and Play 


PERE ee, MS 


Interest In Distance Flights Leads Te Recor d : 


CAPTAIN Pat Boling in Beech Bonanza he flew 7,000 miles. 


ARION LIVINGSTON (Pat) 
BOLING, who piloted the 
Beechcraft Bonanza on the world 
record 7,000-mile solo, non-stop, non- 
refueling flight from Manila to Pen- 
dleton, Ore., July 13-Aug. 1, is a 
43-year-old professional United Air 
Lines Captain with 20 years of military 
and commercial flying experience. 
The duration of Pat’s flight was 45 
hours, 43 minutes. He covered an ac- 
tual distance of 7,000 statute miles 
based on position plots and the Great 
Circle distance for official record was 
6,856.32 statute miles. 


Capt. Boling took off in the single 
engine personal plane with a fuel load 
of 402 gallons, and consumed 391 
gallons en route, for an average of 
8.5 gallons per hour. His gross takeoff 
weight was 4,964 pounds. 

(His flight broke the record held by 
the late Bill Odom, who in 1949, flew 
a Great Circle route from Hawaii to 
Teterboro, N. J., a distance of 5,273 
miles in 36 hours, 2 minutes. ) 


Ice Trouble 
Pat reported all operations of his 
plane normal except for icing condi- 
tions near Queen Charlotte Islands, 


gen 
a: 
ween at 
om 
HONOLULU 


B. C., Canada. Ice also caused so 

fuel loss due to siphoning through a ve: 
installed for extra tanks in cabin a1 
larger power requirements during ic: 

conditions. 

Asked about his reasons for want 
to make the flight, Boling explainc 4; 
“The original motivation must go bic 
to Lindbergh, and all those great pil 
of that era. I have always admire 
them as the real ‘movers’ of aviation, 
The aerobats and the stunters hev 
never gotten a second glance from me 
—maybe it was because I made my- 
self sick in my first stunt ride. 

“Then I was in Honolulu back in 
March of 1949, on the night Bill Odom 
took off, and was impressed by the way 
the little Beechcraft grabbed for ihe 
sky even though very heavily loaded. 
And I was also impressed by the rela- 
tive ease with which he shattered all 
records, even though the weather map 
was not particularly favorable. 

“Then I started flying the Tokyo 
run... and I began making plans, 
swinging strings over my son’s globe 
and thinking just what could be done. 
Early last November I wrote Beech- ~ 
craft’s Jack Gaty, asking a few techni- 7 
cal questions. I had the route, the} 
dates, the meterology, the mapping and | 
the Bonanza modifications pretty well ~ 
in mind. Beechcraft was interested. 7 
The result: this long-rang flight. ; 

Born In Oklahoma 

Born in Eddy, Okla., Sept. 7, 1914 

—and a Californian since 1922—Mar- 
(Continued On Page 18) 
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done. Old Pros 
MORE THAN 175 years of piloting ex- 


perience is represented by these veteran 
air line captains. 


Upper left are Northeast Airlines’ two 
senior pilots, Captains Milton H. Ander- 
son and Hazen R. Bean, who have been 
flying since 1928. They are the first two 
pilots to fly with Northeast. 


Harry Huking, who retired as a Unit- 
ed Air Lines captain in 1956, and Capt. 
William H. Kennedy, upper right, enjoy 
a game of golf in Hawaii. Kennedy has 
been flying for United since 1931. 


Captain Harold P. (Hi) Little (UAL), 
left, tries on the helmet he wore when 
he began flying for United 30 years 
ago. Capt. Little, who has more than 40 
years’ experience as a pilot, is a briga- 
dier general in the USAF reserve. 


Right is Capt. Lewis |. Schreiner of 
Hawaiian Airlines, who recently was ap- 
pointed check pilot for the company. 
He began his flying career in 1937. 
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TWA President Meets Pilots 


"There | was, flat on my back," Andy Androus, Chairman of TWA Council 
No. 3, seems to be explaining to guests at Kansas City rego, The guests 


are (left to right) Charles S. Thomas, President of T.W.A.; 


ohn P. Giberson, 


Chairman, Braniff Council No. 45; and Leo F. Cullen, Braniff Regional Chief 


Pilot. 


By W. W. Wallace 


News Letier Chairman, TWA Council No. 3 


T.W.A. President Charles S. Thomas 
spent his first night out in the seven 
weeks he’s had the job with the pilots 
of T.W.A. at a dinner dance in Kan- 
sas City, September 10. 

Thomas, a former Secretary of the 
Navy, avoided the problems of air line 
management in a short after-dinner 
address. 

Instead, he termed the air line pilot 
a diplomat, an executive, and a com- 
munity leader. 

“The piloting profession is a vital 
factor of the United States economy 
and defense,” Thomas said. 

Tribute was paid to the pilots’ wives 
as the most important member of the 
team. Smiling toward his own wife, 
Thomas said, “I want you to know that 
my wife is boss, 100 per cent.” 

“Well, now we know who’s running 
T.W.A.,” joked Captain Leon Vestal, 
Master of Ceremonies, after Thomas 
stepped down. 

Captain Vestal introduced the other 
Management guests who were: Fred 
Austin, System Director of Operations 
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(Kansas City Star Photo) 


Personnel, T.W.A.; Floyd Hall, System 
General Manager of Flight Operations, 
T.W.A.; Ray Rowe, Director of Train- 
ing for T.W.A.; R. B. Mueller, System 
Director of Flying, T.W.A.; U. J. 
Kampsen, Regional Director of Flight 
Operations, T.W.A. 

The party was jointly sponsored by 
T.W.A. Council No. 3, and Braniff 
Council No. 45. Present from Braniff’s 
Management was Leo F. Cullen, Re- 
gional Chief Pilot, and Bob Harris, 
Assistant Chief Pilot, both of Kansas 
City. 


Pat Boling ... 


(Continued From Page 16) 

ion Livingston Boling became “Pat” 
Boling during his grade school days 
“because all agreed with me that I 
had to do something about that name.” 

At home now in Palo Alto, Calif., 
with his wife, Joyce Cacy Boling, a 9- 
year-old son, Kevin, a 4-year-old 
daughter, Kerry, and a 2-year-old 
daughter, Jillian—“Pat” Boling has 
several hobbies. Dry-fly fishing with his 


family, skiing with his wife and son, 
the constant study of maps, and avic- 
tion. 


“In preparation for this flight,” | 2 
comments, “I must have examined 
hundred different maps and drawn 
thousand projected courses.” 


After concentrating on mathemati 
through his courses at Los Angeles Ci 
College and the University of Southe 
California, “Pat” Boling’s great desi 
to be a pilot paid off when the U. 
Navy soloed him in 1939. 

Today he’s a United Air Lines Ca 
tain flying the famed United Air Li 
DC-6 and DC-7 Mainliner Flights ea 
ward out of San Francisco to Salt La 
City, Denver, Chicago, and New Yo 
In his twenty years, he’s flown t 
Pacific Ocean overwater routes 
many types of military and comm: 
cial missions. 

He impresses one as a man with a 
purpose. Admittedly not a_publicity- 
seeker, Boling’s quiet manner and mi- 
ture experience mark him as an avi.- 
tion enthusiast who wants only to he p 
demonstrate the peace power of ai:r- 
planes. 


~~ & 
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Misuse Of Statistics 


Sandy Kleiner, assistant personnel 
director at Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York, sends along the fol- 
lowing to point up one of the many 
misuses of statistics making the rounds 
these days. 

The population of this country is 
160 million, but there are sixty-two 
million over sixty-two years of age, 
leaving ninety-eight million to do the 
work. People under twenty-one total 
fifty-four million, which leaves forty- 
four million to do the work. Then 
there are twenty-one million who are 
employed by the government and that 
leaves twenty-three million to do the 
work. Ten million are in the Armed 
Forces, leaving thirteen million to do 
the work. Deduct 12,800,000 house- 
wives, who actually do nothing but 
housework, and that leaves 200,000 to 
do the work. There are 126,000 in the 
hospitals, insane asylums, and the like, 
and that leaves seventy-four thousand 
people. 

But sixty-two thousand of those are 
derelicts or others who will not work, 
so that leaves twelve thousand to do 
the work. 

It may interest you to know that 
there are 11,988 people in jail, so that 
leaves just two people to do all the 
work. And that is you and me, and 
brother, I’m getting tired of doing 
everything myself. 
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_A Case: 





By C. C. Spencer 


Vice-President, ALPA Region I 


| wr years is has been mandatory for 

the pilot to have accurate and con- 
tinuous indication of the status of the 
mass of moving parts that make up his 
airplane and their relation to the safe 
conduct of his flight. 

ropellers, crankshafts, turbines and 
other revolving parts in reciprocating 
engines and now with the advent of 
turbine power, the compressors, rotors 
and their related accessories, all con- 
tribute to the vibration problem. 

Take for example the propeller of a 
DC-7. This piece of metal when fash- 
ioned into blades of proper design and 
with the necessary accessories weighs 
about 800 pounds. It absorbs and trans- 
mits into propulsive thrust the power 
generated by the engine. The mass 
inertia of this propeller at cruising 
speed equals several tons. 

\ small nick in a blade or slight 
misalignment is dampened out by the 
shock mounts and is considered ac- 
ceptable. But these nicks and/or mis- 
alignments may be the forerunner of 
more serious trouble. 


Balance A Must 


In transmitting this energy into 
thrust the propeller must be statically 





Spek 


For Vibration Indicators 


and aerodynamically balanced for max- 
imum efficiency. The shock mounts that 
are smoothing out the slight rough 
spots may be lulling you into a false 
sense of security. That nick or misalign- 
ment can become a lost blade or worse 
if not detected in time. 


It has been stated by competent au- 
thority that the progression of a fault 
or flaw into a crack or potential failure 
may take several hours. The early un- 
balance again is covered up by shock 
mounts. 


However, there is available today in- 
strumentation which will give the pilot 
continuous and adequate information 
on the problem. An analysis of acci- 
dents over the past ten years of gross 
propeller damage or failure has brought 
forth this statement: 

“Of the total cases analyzed (17), 
14 could probably have been prevented. 
Four aircraft were lost together with 
the lives of 84 passengers and crew.” 
Of the other three, one possibly could 
have been prevented, the other two 
probably not. The damage to aircraft 
and property alone runs into millions 
of dollars. 


Turbines Revolve Faster 


Let’s take now the turbine powered 
airplane. Again we have a mass of 





metal revolving at high speed, (up to 
14,000 RPM). In this case we have 
further complicated the problem by 
adding considerable heat to the blades. 

An additional hazard for these blades 
is the inadvertant ingestion of foreign 
objects into the intake with subsequent 
damage. The loss of one or two blades 
is not considered abnormal nor dan- 
gerous to the operation of the engine 
and here again the shock mounting 
covers up the problem. However, the 
loss of these two or three blades or 
buckets sets up an unbalance which 
creates vibration and which eventually 
will lead to serious trouble if not de- 
tected in time. Again instrumentation 
is available to give the pilot an indica- 
tion of the problem. 


Power Recovery Turbine 
Another source of trouble and of 
urgent need of solution in my opinion 
is the power recovery turbine on some 
of our present engines. This ingenious 
device which has greatly improved the 
performance of some of our airplanes 
has also added a source of potential 
hazard. Turning as it does at approxi- 
mately 16,000 RPM at cruise and 
19,000 RPM at take off and with a 
critical cooling problem, the number of 
(Continued On Page 24) 


Instrumentation Is Available For Both Propeller Driven And 
Turbine Planes; Early Detection Of Vibration Prevents Serious Troubles Later 
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of News and Views in Aviation 








Quesada Chosen To Head New Federal Aviation Agency 





FAA Analysis 


A complete analysis of the new 
Federal Aviation Act, which re- 
places the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
is being prepared by the Associa- 
tion staff and will appear in an 
early issue of The Air Line Pilot. 
The article will deal with the philo- 
sophies and concept behind the 
FAA, how it is set up to achieve 
these, and what effect it will have 
on air line pilots. 











S had been generally expected in 

government and aviation circles, 
the new Federal Aviation Agency will 
be headed up by General Elwood R. 
(Pete) Quesada, presently chief of the 
Airways Modernization Board. 

General Quesada’s appointment was 
announced by President Eisenhower on 
September 30. 

The agency, set up by law at the 
last session of Congress, implements a 
single agency concept that will central- 
ize federal regulation of the nation’s 
civilian and military air traffic and 
will have authority to make air safety 
rules. 


New Federal Aid 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 

veto of the Federal-Aid-To-Airports 
bill, which was considered companion 
legislation implementing the new Civil 
Aviation Act, has aroused universal 
protest from Congress, state and mu- 
nicipal authorities, industry and civil 
aviation representatives in general. 

At present, widespread campaigns 
are underway to reintroduce similar 
legislation early in the next session of 
Congress which convenes January 1, 
1959. 

The President’s action left the con- 
tinuance of the federal aid program in 
doubt for possibly another year and in 
addition cut off all prospects of an in- 
crease in federal allocations for the 
current fiscal year. The bill would have 
amended the Federal Airport Act to 
increase the present $63 million in an- 
nual federal aid to $100 million an- 
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Ike's Assistant For Air 

Quesada, 54, who has been Mr. 
Eisenhower’s $20,000 a year special 
assistant on aviation since June, 1957, 
was given a recess appointment to the 
$21,500 a year job with FAA. His 
name will be submitted for Senate 
confirmation when Congress recon- 
venes in January. 

The President said in a statement 
that Quesada is resigning his commis- 
sion as a retired air force lieutenant 
general to take the FAA post, because 
Congress in setting up the agency spe- 
cified that the administration must be 
civilian. 

Mr. Eisenhower said, however, that 
he hopes Congress will vote special 
legislation next’ year to restore Que- 
sada’s air force retired status, even 
though he is serving as chief of the 
FAA. The President said it is not “logi- 
cal or desirable” to have Quesada sac- 
rifice his air force benefits in order to 
serve the nation in this new civilian job. 


Directed Atomic Tests 
Quesada enlisted in the Army Air 
Corps in 1924 and was graduated from 
flying school a year later as a second 





E. R. Quesada 


lieutenant. In World War II, as a 
brigadier general he commanded the 
12th fighter command in North Africa, 
and the 9th tactical air command in 
France. 

Before retiring to enter private in- 
dustry in 1951, Quesada directed 
atomic tests at the Eniwetok proving 
grounds in the Pacific. 

He was vice president of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft corporation in charge 
of missiles systems before taking the 
White House post last year. 


To Airports Bill To Be Introduced 


nually and extend the program 
through the fiscal year 1963. The pres- 
ent program expires at the end of the 
1959 fiscal year. 


President's Reasons 

In disapproving the measure, Eisen- 
hower said he was convinced “that the 
time has come for the federal govern- 
ment to begin an orderly withdrawal 
from the airport grant program. 

“Aviation generally has achieved a 
state of maturity in which the users 
should be expected to pay an increas- 
ing share of airport costs,” he said. 
“No community will be hurt by the 
withholding of approval of this legisla- 
tion.” 

Industry and municipal and _ state 
aviation groups, however, pointed out 
that important lead time was lost and 
many a long range program jeopar- 
dized by the President’s veto of the bill. 


Even more critical, in the opinion of 
others, the economic and safety prob- 
lems will be compounded as the result 
of the veto. 

ALPA fully endorsed the legislation 
which passed both houses of congress 
by overwhelming majorities. Repre- 
sentatives of the Association appeared 
before both Senate and House commit- 
tees to point out that airports today 
are rapidly becoming the bottleneck 
in the progress of the jet age. 


ALPA Disappointed 

After the veto, ALPA President 
Sayen on behalf of the Association ex- 
pressed “extreme,” disappointment in 
the President’s action and said: “Prob- 
ably the most urgent safety and eco- 
nomic problem in commercial aviation 
today and for the immediate future 
will be adequate airport facilities. 
Without such facilities, the millions be- 
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ing spent for airways improvement will 
be wasted. We strongly urged approval 
f the legislation.” 


Senator A. S. (Mike) Monroney, 
sponsor of the bill and leader in the 
fight for its passage called the veto 
a body blow to air safety.” He said: 


‘Not only does this action endanger 
a safe transition to the jet air age, it 
also jeopardizes the investment of more 
than $2 billion in the advanced types 
of airplanes already on order by com- 
mercial air lines . . . The bill would 
heve permitted the modernization of 
ov obsolete national airport system to 
m et the safety requirements of today 
| to provide for tomorrow’s jet 
tr asport system. 

The President urged and the Con- 
¢ ss provided him with a modern avi- 
a on agency set-up through the passage 
o the Federal Aviation Act. It will be 
o! little use to provide for safer air- 
s; ice and air traffic regulations if the 
p! nes must land on fields too short or 
tc» poorly constructed to handle them 
o: the ground. Our safety problem 
in ludes adequate ground facilities the 
sa ne as it includes safe traffic control 
in the air. Air traffic congestion is as 
grat and as threatening on the ground 
as it is in the air and nearly every 
major airport today is operating at the 
very limit of its capacity.” 


Predicts Quick Action 

water Senator Monroney said he 
would reintroduce the Federal Aid to 
Airports bill when the new Congress 
convenes and predicted it would be 
passed within 10 days to two weeks. 

The bill he will propose, Senator 
Monroney said, will carry the original 
$100 million a year in matching funds 
and in addition will provide $75 mil- 


oO 


lion in emergency funds to speed run- 
way improvement in preparation for 
jet operations. 

“We have lost six months of valu- 
able time while the situation at our 
nation’s leading airports becomes more 
dangerous each day,” the Senator 
added. 

The Conference of Mayors of the 
United States has called for speedy re- 
enactment of the legislation. New York 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner warned 
there would be a serious delay in air- 
port development unless the federal 
aid program was revived. He said: 

“There is no question but that local 
communities simply do not have access 
to the revenues needed to carry on 
construction of a national system of 
airports,” he said. “If there is to be 
such a system in this jet age, the fed- 
eral government must accept its re- 
sponsibility to help finance it.” 


Congressman John A. Blatnick, who 
was chairman of the legal and mone- 
tary subcommittee of the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee which 
conducted hearings into the govern- 
ment’s role in aviation, said he would 
call on Congressional leaders to reintro- 
duce the vetoed legislation immediate- 
ly in the next Congress. 

Blatnick noted that “the action of 
the President further retards planning 
of local communities for airport con- 
struction at a time when federal financ- 
ing of air navigation and air traffic 
control facilities is finally progressing to 
a point it should have reached five 
years ago.” 

The Congressman also took issue 
with the Administration’s contention 
that airports are or are becoming self- 
sufficient. Most airports cannot even 
afford fire-fighting equipment, he said. 


Crew Complement Attracts 
World Wide Attention 


With the imminent advent of jet 
transportation on any scale which can 
be considered global, the subject of 
crew complement for these aircraft is 
arousing world-wide interest. 

At the 13th Conference of the In- 
ternational Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted calling for a third pilot on 
turbo-prop and pure jet aircraft of 
80,000 pounds or more gross weight. 

Since then clearly defined positions 
have begun to emerge. 

Indicative of this is an article in the 
most recent issue of Indian Skyways 
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which calls it “a problem that has to 
be settled, preferably before the close 
of 1958.” 

“For some considerable time,” the 
magazine stated, “the qualifications of 
the flight deck crew comprising the 
Commander of the aircraft, the second 
pilot and the flight engineer, have been 
under consideration and it seems that 
with the introduction of the big jet 
airliners final decisions will have to be 
taken. 


“ALPA,” the article continues, “de- 
fines the problem as follows: 
“Tt is not whether there should be 








a third crew member on jet aircraft. 
The need for a third crew member has 
been recognized on present aircraft 
and will continue on future aircraft. 
Since 1948, regulations of the Federal 
Civil Aeronautics Board have explicitly 
required that aircraft over 80,000 
pounds carry a third crew member. 
Unfortunately, the regylations do not 
clearly specify the qualifications of 
such crew members and wide latitude 
has been exercised by air line manage- 
ment in selection and training. Because 
of this two concepts have emerged. 


Opposite Concepts 

“These concepts are in direct oppo- 
sition to each other. One adheres to 
the principle of a fully-qualified flight 
crew, capable of performing all flight 
duties. The other adheres to the spe- 
cialist concept which attempts to ‘spe- 
cialize, training for economy or ex- 
pediency. The question: Can aircraft 
be operated on ‘fail safe,’ principles 
with anything less than a fully-quali- 
fied crew? Or conversely: Can safety 
be served by a narrow specialist con- 
cept which cannot be adapted to tech- 
nological advances? 

“Like most other things in aviation 
the functions surrounding the third 
crew member have changed radically. 
Originally the majority of air line air- 
craft were flown by the pilot alone 
and it was his responsibility to look 
after any minor maintenance jobs re- 
quired along the route. He was able to 
procure such assistance as might exist, 
few regulations were in force which 
left the pilot free to make his own 
decisions and to utilize local mechani- 
cal skill. As aircraft became larger and 
were fitted with two engines it became 
worthwhile to carry an engineer along- 
side the pilot, so that in the event of 
mechanical trouble a skilled technician 
was at hand who understood the par- 
ticular complications of the aircraft 
and its engines. 

“At that time these flight engineers 
performed no duties in the air as all 
functions connected with handling the 
aircraft or the engines were the direct 
responsibility of the pilot. No pilots 
would have permitted the flight engi- 
neer to open up throttles on take-off, 
such an idea would never have entered 
anybody’s head in those days. 

“The next step was the introduction 
of the copilot who displaced the flight 
engineer from his close association 

(Continued On Next Page) 
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alongside the Captain of the aircraft. 
The third seat, or engineer’s station 
was introduced. The aircraft had be- 
come more complicated and it was 
necessary to simplify the pilot’s duties. 
This was done by giving the flight en- 
gineer a set of instruments relating to 
the operation of power plants, he 
maintained a record of each engine 
along with the consumption of fuel 
which he controlled, and such other 
items of technical interest. With mod- 
ern aircraft the flight engineer actually 
performs the duties of opening up en- 
gines and ensuring that the correct 
pressures and revolutions are main- 
tained, leaving the pilot free to handle 
the aircraft. 


Conclusion 


“But this act of laying on the power 
is virtually part of the pilot’s duty so 
it obviously requires handling by an 
individual who understands and appre- 
ciates all the functions of piloting, 
which leads us to the conclusion that 
the present day aircrew for big aircraft 
should be three pilots. 

“The old usages of the flight engi- 
neer to carry out maintenance at stops 
along the route are no longer part of 
the duties of a flight engineer, as at 
each airport operators maintain their 
own technical personnel or they con- 
tract with some local engineering or- 
ganization to perform all the necessary 
maintenance duties that may be re- 
quired. 

“It could be argued that the copilot 
should perform the duties of the flight 
engineer thus eliminating one member 
of the aircrew, but this does not fit in 
with the operation of modern aircraft 
flying fast and requiring very accurate 
navigation. It must also be remem- 
bered that aircraft duration has now 
reached lengths which definitely de- 
mand resting periods from actual con- 
trol, therefore, the flying duties in- 
volved in an eight or ten hour flight 
must be shared between the Com- 
mander and his copilot. 
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Congressional Committee Repor? 
Raps Government Aviation Role 


The Congressional Committee On 
Government Operations, in a report 
on the “Federal Role In Aviation, 
1958,” declared “a lack of systems ap- 
proach has been a serious deficiency 
in the government’s solution of aviation 
problems and in aviation planning.” 

Many of the views of the committee 
coincided with ALPA concepts of the 
national aviation program today, and 
reflected testimony of ALPA represent- 
atives before Congressional committees. 

“The building of large and heavier 
aircraft requires an air navigation sys- 
tem capable of handling their flight, 
air and ground communications to 
support them in flight and on the 
ground and airports to accept them,” 
the report raid. 

“If any of these elements break 
down, the others are immediately in- 
volved. In addition, of course, person- 
nel is needed to man each of these 
elements.” 

(This report preceded the veto by 
President Eisenhower of the new Fed- 
eral Airport Aid program legislation 
which was passed by both houses.) 


Require Joint Action 

“There are also other aspects of the 
systems approach,” the report con- 
tinued. “Thus, preemption of airspace 
affects the air lines in their route 
planning and economy of operation. 
Airports require joint action by the 
CAA and local authorities with respect 
to their planning, location, construc- 
tion, alteration and future require- 
ments, 

“The systems approach requires an 
interdependence of operations and 
plans for all for all facets of avia- 
tion.” 

High points of the 
recommendations were: 

“1. Acceleration of study to segre- 
gate military jets and civil airplanes. 
This action should receive highest pri- 
ority. 

“2. Revision of cockpit visibility 
standards. The ‘see and be seen,’ prin- 
ciple must be continued because of 
the inability of the CAA to effect 
complete positive control of all air- 
craft until needed equipment is ob- 
tained and operating personnel 
required is hired and trained. Concen- 
trated effort in this matter is required 
without delay. 


“3. Immediate reevaluation of re- 


committee’s 


stricted areas of airspace recommende |, 
The inability to plan domestic |: 
routes because of the existence of ci - 
rent restricted airspace is a compelli 
reason why an immediate reevaluati 
should be considered. 


Need Closer Co-ordination 

“4. New vigor, better ‘pipeline,’ 
airport operators in airport planni: 
Lack of communication between C/ 
and airport operators despite appar« 
continued efforts of the latter is 
unfortunate void in an area wh<> 
communication is so necessary. This i 
a glaring weakness in the CAA ope: 
tion. Overcoming this weakness see 
to be merely a procedural matter a. 
should be accomplished at once. 

“5. Promulgation of revision of rur 
way requirements. Airport operat 
have not been kept informed of airpo 
requirements for acceptance of — 
planes. There was testimony that air 
lines and manufacturers provided io 
real assistance in this respect. With 
commercial jet flights in possibly two 
months, the CAA is only now circulat- 
ing only a draft of revisions to runway 
requirements. 


“6. Resolution of administrative 
matters. The delay in agreement be- 
tween the Civil Service Commission 
and the CAA: on job standards for 
controllers which has been pending 
since 1953, is an example of poor Gov- 
ernment administration. In 1956, we 
heard that a solution was to be real- 
ized shortly. Two years later, the sub- 
committee heard the same hope re- 
peated. We urge prompt correction 
of these problems.” 


Airborne Alaskans 


“It is estimated that 727 out of 
every 1,000 people in Alaska fly each 
year, compared with about 25 in every 
1,000 in this country,” says Charles 
F. Willis, Jr., president of Alaska Air- 


lines, Inc., in an interview with 
American Investor magazine. 

Within the Territory Alaska Air- 
lines holds permanent certificates cov- 
ering 4,356 miles of feeder branches 
that fan out into the famous Alaska 
bush country. Alaska’s population to- 
day, 210,000, is nearly three times 
the 1940 figure of 72,000 and more 
than 50 per cent above the 1950 
census figure of 137,000. 
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to dissuade perpetrators of these 


sus and dangerous hoaxes from 


ling their grim and dangerous 
tical jokes. 
1e latest such scare occurred on 
ed Air Lines in Chicago Septem- 
20. It was caused by an airport 
”’ driver who said he reported a 
» concealed aboard one of UAL’s 
-s as “a practical joke.” 
a result, the hoaxer faces a maxi- 
penalty of a year in prison or a 
)0 fine, or both. The statute pro- 
g this penalty was passed in 1956 
ving the conviction and execution 
1e gas chamber of John Gilbert 
am who planted a real bomb 
rd a plane that killed his mother 
14 other passengers. Most people 
t think this was a sufficient deter- 
and a continuation of these inci- 
; seems to bear them out. A bill 
introduced in the last Congress 
ise the penalty to $5,000. It passed 
Senate, but not the House. Air 


New Bomb Scare Is Reminder 


line pilots have pressed for this stiffer 
penalty in order to eliminate a safety 
hazard—the possible necessity for an 
emergency action caused by such re- 
ports that could result in an accident 
or incident. 


The Consequences 

In the September 20 incident, one 
plane was forced to make an unsche- 
duled landing at Moline and five 
others held on the ground at Midway 
for a thorough search. 

These were the consequences, ex- 
ceeding by far the relatively lenient 
penalty now provided: 

» It caused delay and inconvenience 
for 200 passengers, many missing con- 
nections further on. 

» It created extreme anxiety among 
those who waited for these people at 
journey’s end. 

» It caused considerable financial 
loss to passengers, to the air line which 
estimated its loss at thousands of dol- 
lars, to the city of Chicago whose 
police and fire units responded to the 
call and to the Federal Bureau of 






















Investigation which had a team of 
agents tied up all one night and into 
the next day. 

There is, however, one bright spot: 
the incident has served to renew in- 
terest in steps to raise the penalty to a 
point where it could be a really ex- 
pensive “practical joke.” 















Prayer For a Pilot... 
Lord of Sea and Earth and Air, 
Listen to the Pilot’s Prayer— 
Send him wind that’s steady, strong, 
Grant that his engine sings the song 
Of flawless tone by which he knows 
It shall not fail him where he goes; 
Landing, gliding, in curve, half-roll 
Grant him, O Lord, full control. 
That he may learn in heights of Heaven, 
The rapture altitude has given 
That he shall know the joy they feel 
Who ride Thy realms in birds of steel. 
—Cecil Roberts 


(Cecil Roberts is a little girl, says Capt. 
R. M. Bird NWA, Seattle, whom he met 
through friends in Dodge City, Kan. He 
forwarded the poem to The Air Line Pilot.) 


































Convention Announcement 


The Fifteenth Biennial Convention of The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion International (AFL-CIO), will be held November 3-7, 1958, in- 
clusive, at the Carillon Hotel, 68th Street and Ocean Front, 
Miami Beach, Florida. The Credentials Committee will accept 
registrations commencing at | p. m., Monday, November 3, and 
the first session will convene at 7:30 p. m., the same date. 


The Air Line Pilots Association, Inti. 
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Doggone Dog Mystery Solved 


When an air line goes to the dogs, 
it’s usually kept pretty secret from the 
stockholders, but North Central re- 
ports that its air line went to the 
dogs—literally—at least for a couple 
of days. 


».-t0 yOu and you 


Minneapolis-St. Paul maintenance 


foremen couldn’t figure out why about 
a half-dozen DC-3’s from the Grand 
Forks-Omaha segment came back with 
tiny holes in the elevator fabric. The 
damage wasn’t serious, merely irritat- 
ing because the holes had to be patched 


..-ffOM you...yOu...and you 


No Christmas gift is more widespread or important in effect 
than Christmas Seals. Given by most Americans, they help 
make possible the greatest gift of all — health, life itself. 
Since 1907, the Seals have financed vast anti-tuberculosis 
activities that have saved more than eight million lives! 

Yet there will still be about 90,000 new TB cases this year. 

So continue to give the gift that saves lives...use Christmas 
Seals on every letter, card, and package...and be sure to 

send in your contribution today. Buy and use Christmas Seals. 


This space contributed to the 
National Tuberculosis Association 
and its affiliates by 
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Assn, Intl., (AFL-CIO) 
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and doped. 


Mystery Deepens 

The mystery deepened until one cay 
Capt. Abe Lincoln, MSP pilot, lanced 
his flight in Norfolk, Nebr., rounced 
the turn from the runway to the tzxi- 
way and saw a large dog leap from 
the brush and sink his teeth into ‘he 
tail control surface. 

At last report, the dog had b-en 
removed from the area and routine 
operation was again the order of the 
day. 


Vibration 


LJ 
Indicators ... 
(Continued From Page 19) 
failures of the wheel and blades is: of 
serious concern. 

Early certification tests required an 
armor plate surrounding the whee! to 
protect against flying parts; however, 
recent production models have done 
away with this protection. The wheel is 
now tested for overspeed, then holes 
are drilled at intervals so that the 
wheel disentegrates above a certain 
speed. The disturbing thing here is 
where do the pieces go. Would it not 
be better to detect this impending fail- 
ure before it happens? 

The detection of unbalance and its 
induced vibration is not a new field. 
As stated before, equipment for detec- 
tion and instrumentation for display of 
the problem has been developed and 
used successfully for some time. 


Need Action 
As with many safety problems, it is 
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often necessary to force the issue to 
get something done. Recently several 
publications have carried articles con- 
cerning this problem and it is sub- 
mitted that time is of the essence in 
bringing forth a successful conclusion 
to the matter. Safety is the watchword 
in cur business. However, the complete- 
ly safe airplane stays in the hanger. 
Sajcty then is the systematic elimina- 
tion. of areas of hazard. The Air Line 
Pilots Association has been ever in the 
forefront in safety matters and has suc- 
ces:‘ully implemented countless safety 
pro)ects. : 

‘Progress in the air requires succes- 
sive phasing-in of new transport meth- 
ods which can never be proven ex- 
cep in the crucible of daily use. This 
provress of scientific extension means 
tha we must routinely use the new 
me .ods even when they may not yet 
be cgarded as ‘finally proven.’ But in 
this situation experience of past events 
can be useful. Possibly the ability to 


precict new circumstances and act in 
ant: -ipation is one of the reasons why 
safe y has accompanied progress in the 
air ‘ransport industry.” (Wakeland) 


Let’s add another mark to Progress. 


Runaway Props... 


(Continued From Page 5) 
» Slow the aircraft down to just 
about stall speed. 
> Fly at a low altitude where the 
density of the air is greater and the 
true airspeed can thereby be decreased. 


» Don’t freeze the engine if the 
runaway propeller is the only consider- 
ation. Drag in most cases will be great- 
er with the engine frozen and the 
propeller stopped than with the pro- 
peller windmilling. This applies in all 
cases to propellers with low pitch me- 
chanical stops when the blade angle is 
at the limit or above. Of course, if 
other malfunctions exist, such as severe 
vibration or loss of oil, controlled freez- 
ing may be dictated. If so, freeze at the 
slowest possible airspeed and, if alti- 
tude and all other factors permit, con- 
sider feathering the adjacent propeller 
until freezing has been accomplished. 
(One engineer told us that if 6 inches 
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is lost off one blade of an adjacent 
engine’s propeller, that engine will 
vibrate itself completely off the wing 
before it can be shut down.) 


>» Don’t attempt intermittent free- 
zing, but close the firewall shut off 
valve and leave it closed. Freezing will 
be accomplished in the minimum 
amount of time and there will not be 
the tendency for bearings to be washed 
away a little at a time as could be 
the case were intermittent freezing at- 
tempted. Other suggestions as to free- 
zing are to move all personnel out of 
the prop line, depressurize, and as 
RPM’s decrease keep trying to feather. 
The feathering motor may be able to 
overcome centrifugal turning moment 
working on the blade as the RPM de- 
creases. It has been done just this way 
several times. 


» Consider dumping fuel and/or 
jettisoning cargo. 

>» Remember the advantages of 
ground effect, as a last resort. Major 
Tyson, flying his C-97 approximately 
100 feet above the water, realized a 
definite gain in airspeed and was there- 
by able to reduce power slightly on the 
two good engines and stretch his fuel 
to enable him to reach Hilo. In cases 
such as this, too, fuel becomes a con- 
sideration in what action should be 
taken to cope with the emergency. If 
the power required to counteract the 
drag of a windmilling propeller is 
such that fuel will be exhausted before 
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a suitable landing field can be reached, 
freezing, in hopes that the prop will 
come off or uncouple from the engine 
and thereby reduce drag, may be the 
best choice. 

» Completely uncontrollable, high 
speed runaways are not everyday oc- 
currences. Few pilots have experienced 
such major emergencies. They should 
not be misconstrued with prop over- 
speeds in which the procedure is: Re- 
duce throttle; try decreasing RPM 
manually; if ineffective, try reducing 
RPM with intermittent feathering and 
if it doesn’t hold, feather; if the prop 
will not feather, reduce airs by 
retarding all throttles and pulling the 
nose up. 

Conclusion 

The rules set out in this article 
represent the general procedures for 
coping with the uncontrollable, run- 
away propeller. They have been 
evolved from questioning of airframe 
and propeller manufacturers, aviation 
specialists in the field, and are based on 
flight and engineering test data, to- 
gether with actual experiences. These 
general rules are thought to be the 
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best available at this date. It should 
be remembered however, that each 
emergency of this kind is an individual 
emergency that may require deviation 
from these generally recommended pro- 
cedures. The decision as to the best 
way to handle each individual emer- 
gency must, therefore, lie with the 
crew involved. It is felt that knowledge 
of runaway characteristics and aero- 
dynamic considerations as presented in 
this article will better enable the crew 
to analyze and handle the emergency. 
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Future Outlook... 
(Continued From Page 10) 
premiums for a plan that pays $500 
per month ($12,000 maximum benefit) 
for two years only after a 60-day wait- 

ing period: 
Annual Premiums in Least 
Hazardous Occupation 


In the most hazardous occupations 
they are willing to insure, they restrict 
the maximum to $200 per month. 
These are the annual premiums for the 
60-day waiting period, two-year bene- 
fit. (Keep in mind that they are not 
even willing to offer this much to 


Annual Premium 
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Possible Limitations 

Your present contract provides t! 
even if a pilot establishes a claim 
age 59, he can receive benefits bey: 
the retirement age of 60. This can v 
mately cause a very heavy claim exp«r 
ence to the plan. Consideration sho 
possibly be given to the proposition 
stopping the benefits at age 60, just 
the ALPA Mutual Aid plan does. 

Another factor which would helr ; 
cost control would be to make the ; 1 
ticipation as close to 100 per cent 
possible. 

Then, too, a stepped-up rate o- a 
reduced benefit at the higher < es 
might be investigated, but undoubt: dly 
this would be unpopular with an im) or- 
tant segment of ALPA pilots. ‘She 
younger pilots eventually become the 
older pilots, and it’s not unfair to keep 
the plan on the present level premium 
basis. All other group insurance is han- 
dled on this basis. 


The Companies 

The insurance company on this risk 
is the Eagle Star Insurance Company, 
Ltd., of England. The adjustment firm 
of Toplis & Harding, Wagner & Glid- 
den, which investigates and supervises 
the claim payments, is one of the larg- 
est and best known in the world. The 
London firm, which supervises this con- 
tract in England, J. H. Minet & Co., 
Ltd., also handles the claims for 
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BOAC and Canadian ALPA “Loss of coverages, etc. They prepare a very de- * : 
License,” contracts as well as a great tailed report every month so that your ° Attention, Flight Personnel ! . 
deal of this business placed throughout __ officers are completely informed at all ¢ = 
the world. times about the significant facts con- eersseesesececesceresscesecs 
it There are two other insurance or- cerning this contract. 
at ranizations in the U.S.A., which are The writer is in hope that this article be an 
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